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with the natural plant toxicant, the pathologic and symptomatic fea-
tures resemble closely those encountered among animals in the toxic
areas. Cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs show erosions of the ends of the
weight-bearing bones, with hoof abnormalities that considerably im-
pair locomotion. For example, cattle, after losing their hoofs, may
walk on their fore-knees. Malaise, anorexia, stunted growth, loss of
body hair, loss of weight, emaciation, impairment of reproductive
power, and severe anemia develop followed by exhaustion, toxemia,
and death. Poultry subsisting largely on seleniferous grains do not
grow well, are nervous, and have ruffled feathers. Chickens show a de-
cided impairment of fertility; egg production is delayed and reduced;
the eggs have low hatchability. The embryos are generally deformed in
those eggs which fail to hatch. They may have short upper beaks and
their eyes may be absent. If the eggs hatch the young do not live
long, and monstrosities frequently occur among them. Similiar mon-
strosities are produced in chicks by the injection of selenium salts into
fertile eggs. The symptoms encountered experimentally in the guinea
pig and the albino rat do not differ essentially from those in other
animals. Even if removed from the selenium-containing diet and fed
a good ration, selenized animals do not usually recover. The stunting
' of growth in calves is pronounced and continued, and in cattle the
damage to the kidneys and liver seems to be permanent. Hogs seem
to be more easily poisoned by selenium than are Herbivora. Franke
('34, I.e.) noted that rats fed on toxic grains for as short a period as
10 days showed a lack of recovery, growth disturbances, and typical
pathologic changes even when subsequently fed a control diet for as
long as 165 days. It is of interest that the investigations have shown
that the experimental animal is able to differentiate between diets of
varying toxicity, and although extreme inanition is observed, Franke
and Potter ('35) have found that the pathology is caused by the toxi-
cant while the inanition is due to a voluntary restriction of food in-
take. Young animals seem to be more susceptible than older ones.
These observations confirm those in the case of range animals.
The absorption of selenium by plants has been studied chiefly by
Hurd-Karrer ('33, '34, '35). Various plants show widely differing abili-
ties to take up selenium from a given soil. The plants which normally
absorb large quantities of sulfur were found to contain large amounts
of selenium. The addition of elemental sulfur to a soil containing
selenium decreases the damage to the plant as well as the amount of
selenium absorbed. Hence treatment of selenium soils with sulfates to
reduce the toxicity of selenium is indicated.
Selenium disease at present appears to be essentially an agricultural
and veterinary problem. Owing to the low content of selenium, in the
greater portion of commercial crops and the high dilution of toxic